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For the Companion. 
GOING TO SCHOOL IN WINTER. 


We had winters where I was born and passed 
my childhood, reai winters. Not a little sleet, and 
3 great deal of wind, and a few stinging days, and 
a week or two of snow and sleigh-rides, but steady, 
severe cold, and deep, hard-crusted snow month 
ster month, from November sometimes till April. 

Along the road was a sleigh-track, two paths 
side by side, made by the horses’ feet, a ridge of 
snow between, and high banks of snow on either 
hand. Half a mile we trudged to school, my sis- 
ters and myself, in the winter time in this sleigh- 
track, and when a sleigh either met or passed us, 
yeunhesitatingly stept out of the track into the 
deep snow beside it, and there waited till the sleigh 
was gone. 

Sometimes a kind man who remembered that he 
had been a child, or had children of his own some- 
where on their way to school, and saw and felt for 
them in us, stopped his sleigh and bade us ‘“‘hop 
on,” and if we were very cold we were glad of the 
bidding and obeyed it, clambering upon the pro- 
jecting side of the runners and holding on to the 
wpof the sleigh-box; or climbin, :nto the box 
md standing up there, or sitting upon the straw 
in the bottom, or if the sleigh was loaded, upon 
the bags of grain. 

But we seldom took a chance ride, for when the 
weather was very bad, the horses were harnessed 
to the high, red-boxed sleigh, and brought it to 
the door, and we piled into the ungraceful vehicle 
assinto an ark, and started for school, stopping 
forthe children on the way. They were few, how- 
ever, since there were only two dwellings between 
ourhouse and the school. But all the children 
we could gather, we gathered, picked them up by 
the roadside ; and didn’t we have a merry load? 
Could we keep still? we had no need to in the 

open country, where even the great, sober horses 
bound, and caper, and neigh, in the broad fields. 

We had a good time though the wind raged, 
and roared, and flapped its freezing wings in our 
faces, and tore the snow up from its banks, and 
drove it at us in great drifts. We did not care in 
the safe, deep sleigh, with the strong horses fight- 
ing our way for us, and the sure, well-trained 
driver with the reins. We were full of courage. 
We could go through any thing, and easily too. 
How much better this than to have staid at home, 
lounging around the fires, peeping out of the win- 
dows, afraid of the tempest! These early buffet- 
ings of the storm, and early triumphs, did they not 
nerve us to bear the fiercer storms of human pas- 
sions, and to triumph over them? 

Thanks to the energy and good sense of our 
parents, we never staid from school; always there, 
and always in season. No tardy marks were ever 
heard of in those days; no such feeble, crutch-like 
things as notes of excuse. We always went to 
school. Ifthe weather was tempestuous, and the 
horses and box-sleighs were gone to the far off 
markets, the oxen would be brought out, and the 
ox-sled would be our triumphal car. Noisier then 
we were than ever. And if the oxen could not 
serve we walked. We could get there; we did 
get there, spite of terrible cold, and sharp winds, 
and deep snow; and the best of our education was 
on the road, the smaller ones learning to struggle 
and bear, the older ones learning to help and be 
patient. 

My father had a tenant-house, half way on the 
toad, where we sometimes stopped to warm, and 
were always welcome. It was a little house, made 
of logs piled one above another, with a roof of 
wide boards. The door was unpanneled and had 
a bit of wood for a latch, and a leather string 
hanging from a gimlet hole on the outside, with 
which to draw up the latch. There was only one 
Toom on the ground, and some kind of a low, dark 
chamber next to the roof, to which one could climb 
by a ladder only. On the side opposite the door 
Was a window of only one sash, with six or eight 
small panes of glass in it, the only window in the 
room; and on the side adjoining was a wall of 
stone, against which the fire was built. There was 
no chimney, but a hole in the roof above the fire 
made a draft for the smoke. 

Here lived for many a year a little, good-tem- 
pered Frenchman, who was employed by my father 


pleasure to go there. 


tle girls of us, sisters, making our way to school, | 
the youngest, myself, not yet four, the oldest, | 
nine, 
My fingers and feet were one great pain. 
tears ran from my eyes and froze on my freezing | 
cheeks. 
help it. 


WL 


great, rosy, round-faced wife, who was always kind 'a while he began to build and run steamboats, and 
and helpful, and who kept the little log house so |he is now reputed to be worth more than nine- | 
neat and tidy, and made it so bright, that it was a teen millions of dollars, after making the gov-| 
|ernment a present, as a free gift, of a steamship | 
One severely cold morning there were three lit- | that cost $800,000! 


O how cold it was, and how cold I grew? | 
The 
I cried aloud with the cold. I could not | 
What a distress to the little nine-year- | 
old, dear, angelic Lucy, long since gone home to 
the angels! She had to bear her own pain from | 


cold, carry the dinner basket, lead me and try to ys. The descending sun glinted askant, with a 


soothe me, when I] could not be soothed, and en-| 
courage and soothe another little thing not six | 
years old, tottering along behind. What a stout} 
heart did she need! Well, she had it, and what | 
was better, she had a patient and unselfish spirit. | 
If she was ever cross, I do not remember; it if she | 
was ever selfish, if she did not always give before | 
she took and always give the best, I do not know! 
it. So like the angels always! No wonder that! 
she was called home early to them. She was loved | 
and wanted where they love and want the good. | 
The house of the French gardener was our ref- | 
uge. It must have been a most grateful relief to 
the overburdened sister to find warmth and com- | 
fort there! How good must have seemed that | 
great fire of logs against the stone wall, its broad, | 
red sheets of flame and bed of living coals mak- 





THE RETURN. 


| For perhaps a minute after the first call we 


| heard no answer; and we were just beginning to 
| hope that none would be given, when another dis- 
|mal howl, in a different direction, fell upon our 
ears. ‘This was quickly followed by another and 
another, and then by not less than a dozen, on all 
sides of us, some of them so near as to startle our 
horse, which raised his head, with a territicd snort, 
looked timidly to the right and left, and then 
sprung forward at a gallop. 
‘Let him go! it may be our only chance!” [ 
said to Jules, feeling my hair rise with horror. 
“It won't save us !” returned the latter, despair- 
ingly. ‘If the beast were free from his traces he 
couldn’t outrun them.” 
‘But as yet they may know nothing of us!” I 
said, encouragingly, though very far from enter- 
taining any such happy belief myself. 
“Why, then, look there! and there!” cried 
Jules, pointing with his whip, first to the right and 
then to the left. 
I did look anda cold sweat seemed to start 
through every pore, as, in either direction, I per- 
ceived an undulating shadow moving rapidly over 
the snow, at an angle calculated to reach us at 
some unknown point ahead. Almost at the same 
moment, too, I heard some yelps behind; and, 
looking back, I beheld another small body of the 
furious animals in the road, even nearer to us than 
the others, coming forward like a pack of hounds 
in full chase. 
‘‘What a fate! Are we doomed to die in this 
manner?” I cried. “Faster! Jules—faster !—put 
the horse to his utmost !—it is our only chance !” 
‘Don’t you see he’s doing his best, your hon- 
or, and that he can’t gain an inch? 
It was true; our gallant horse, as frightened as 
ourselves, was already on a dead run, bounding 
us over the frozen snow ata terrific and danger- 
ous rate. And yet to what purpose? Slowly, but 
steadily, the two undulating shadows, to the right 
and left, were closing in to the central line; and 
the yelping crew behind had gained on us a little, 
and might have come up to us at once, only that 
the natural cowardice of the brutes kept them at 
a respectful distance while their numbers were so 
comparatively few. 
‘*How far now to Carlshad, Jules 2?” 
‘‘More than a league, sir!” 
‘Shall we ever reach it ?” 
“TIeaven knows! 


My "4 
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ge 
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CHASED BY WOLVES. 


It vxs'a wild scene in Bohemia, along the base 
of the Erzgebirge Mountains and on the banks of | 
the frozen Eger. It was mid-winter, and the snow 
lay deep upon the ground, but so hard that the 
sharp iron shoes of our swift-going beast scarcely 
did more than indent it, and the polished steel 
runners left two narrow, burnished tracks behind | 


pale, cold look, and with no more seeming warmth 
in his rays than in those of the moon. 

‘How far now to Carlshad?” I said to the 
driver, with nearly my whole face muffled up in 


oan If the horse can hold out, if 
“A matter of four leagues it may be,” he an- the harness don’t break, if the cutter don’t upset, 
ania and if the brutes don’t attack us, there’s a chance.” 
“At this rate, then, how much longer on the “Ts there no place on the way where we can 
road ?” stop? no dwelling, barn, or hut, that we can take 


refuge in?” 

*“There’s a hut about a mile ahead, but how 
can we get into it? The moment we stop, the 
wolves will be upon us, and thirty seconds would 
be long enough for them to tear us to pieces !” 
‘‘We must put our sole trust in God, then!" I 
moaned. 


‘*Two hours.” 

“The sun is about that high.” 

‘‘We shall enter the town at early candlelight.” 

On we went, up hill and down, the merry bells 
ringing clearly in the frosty air. 

At length we reached and slowly ascended a 
long, steep elevation, whose descent, by a narrow, 





winding road or path, led down again to the banks 
of the frozen Eger, along here and there precipi- 
tous ledges, over which a chance slide might be 
fatal. 
‘“‘Have a care, Jules,” I said, warningly, ‘‘or 
we may never see Carslhad !” 
‘‘Never fear, your honor! I’ve been over this 
route many a time without accident !” was his con- 
fident reply. 
Just then a solitary, distant, dismal howl was 
borne to our ears. 

‘‘Ha! do you hear that ?” cried Jules. 
“T do,” said I, with a shudder. 

‘*May God be merciful to us this night !” ejacu- 
lated the driver, as he started the horse forward. 
To understand our feelings, as we breathlessly 


ing the little room all aglow. The rosy garden- 
er’s wife hurried us little frozen things up to the 
fire, drew off our mittens and spread our fingers 
to the blaze, pouring soft words into our ears 
and drops of patience into our hearts; then going 
to a drawer in the bottom of her old dresser, 
found the whitest towel and held it to the fire till 
it was fullof warmth. Taking me on her knee, she 
wiped with it my tear-wet face, folded my hands 
in it, and then held them in her own, bending 
over me most motherlike. What thankfulness 
filled my young heart then! thankfulness that has 
never grown less with time. Lives the kind wo- 
man yet, the prayer of the child whom she pitied 
and relieved goes up for a blessing upon her. 
P. H. Preps. 
$$ 


THE RESULTS OF ENTERPRISE. 


When Cornelius Vanderbilt was a young man, 
his mother gave him $50 of her savings to buy a 
small sail-boat, and he engaged in the business of 
transporting market-gardening from Staten Island 
to New York city. When the wind was not fa- 
vorable he would work his way over the shoals by 
poles, putting his own shoulder to the pole, and 
was very sure to get his freight into market in sea- 
son. This energy always gave him a command of 


be known that the wolves of that region were 


in formidable numbers. 





in gardening and other light work. He had a 


listened for an answer to that solitary call, it must 


large, strong, daring and ferocious, and, at such 
a season of the year, with the ground covered 
deep with snow, were-often sufficiently maddened 
with hunger to attack any living thing, either man 
or beast, more especially when collected together 
The single howl we had 
heard was the night-call of some lonely beast to 
his distant and scattered companions ; and just in 
proportion to the number of these calls and re- 
plies, and the distance of the animals from us, was 


“Yes, your honor, that is all that we can do!” 
Suddenly Jules, who had been sitting in silence, 
holding the reigns of the running horse with the 
same apparent firmness as if driving on a race- 
course, partly turned his head, and exclaimed : 
**Quick ! quick ! your honor—have you a strong, 
sharp knife ?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“Quick, then! quick! quick !—give it me! give 
it me !—another minute will be too late !” 

I tore off my glove, whirled back the skins, fur 
and outer garments, thrust my hand into:a pocket, 
and brought forth a long, Spanish clasp-knife, 
which opened with a spring. 

‘‘Here ! Jules—here !” 

He took it, with a deliberation his excited words 
had not led me to expect; and then, turning his 
eyes towards Heaven, said, solemnly : P 

‘*May God smile upon the design; It seems our 
only hope !” 

“Jules,” I cried, with a shudder, catching him: 
by the arm, ‘‘surely, you are not meditating self- 
destruction ?” 

‘No, no, no, your honor! buta plan to save us» 
both, with God’s help! Here—quick! take the 
reins! take the reins !” 

I did so mechanically, but amazed. and mysti- 
fied. Instantly Jules leaned forward over the 











full freights, and he accumulated money. After|the danger we had to fear. 


front of the sleigh, and for a few moments seemed 
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hard at work. Then starting up suddenly, he cut 
the reins with a single stroke of his knife, and at 
the same time struck the flying horse a smart blow 
with his whip. Before I had time to ask what all 
this meant, | comprehended what had been done. 
He had cut the traces, and the horse was leaving 
us, and we were running by our own momentum. 

“It was our only chance,” said Jules, pointing 
to the hut just before us, about opposite of which 
I judged the still fast-moving sleigh would stop. 
‘Had we passed that, I fear there wouldn’t have 
been any hope.” | 

‘And what hope now?” I cried, in despair, as I 
heard the angry wolves all around us, and saw 
their fiery eyes in every direction. 

“You see!” replied Jules, with a wild, hysteri- | 
cal laugh: ‘‘you see, don’t you? they're passing | 
us, to the right and left, in full chase of the flying | 
horse, which they'll catch and destroy before 
they'll come back for us !” 

It was true; they were passing us, to the right 
and left; and in less than half a minute the hind- | 
most was ahead of us, and the whole yelling pack | 
was in eager chase of the noble beast that had | 
done his best to save us. 

“Quick, your honor!” he exclaimed; ‘‘now’s 
our only chance; theyll soon be back here; we 
must get shelter in this hut while we can.” 

Waiting only to be certain that no prowler was 
near us, we gathered up all our loose coverings, 
and ran for our lives to the shanty. It was old 
and untenanted, and the front door fast. This 
was a terrible shock to our hopes. We ran to the 
rear door. That was fast also. 

“We must get in!” I fairly screamed. 

“That window!” said Jules, hurriedly; ‘‘if I 
could only reach it !” 

‘Tere! mount upon my shoulders.” 

Ile did so; and the next minute he sent it in 
with a crash, and threw his body into the aper- 
ture. As he shortly disappeared inside, leaving 
me standing without, my ears were assailed with 
a wild, shrieking yell, that made my blood curdle. 
I knew what it was—our poor horse was already 
in the clutches of its rapacious foes. 

“Quick ! Jules—in merey quick!” T cried. 

He extended his hands, I seized them, and in a 
few seconds more I was safe inside. I kneeled 
down and thanked God for our deliverance from 
almost certain death, and wept for joy. 

Ten minutes later, the still hungry beasts were 
howling all around us—but we were not destined 
to be their victims. 

The next day we related.our wonderful adven- 
tures to astonished groups in Carlshad. 


| 
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For the Companion. 
THE RETURN. 

“Come back as you go, George, loving, pure 
and dutiful; or come—” She paused; looked 
at the young soldier steadily through her tears ; 
her breast swelled and sunk again—‘‘not back,” 
she added, faintly, while her tears fell fast. 
“Come as you go, or come not back,” she repeat- 
ed, with gathered strength. 

The soldier clasped her to his heart, and they 
stood together mute, while the angels of message 
bore upward such petitions of love, and anguish, 
and faith as always move the ear of God. Tears | 
still in his eyes, but a smile on his lips, he bent to 
her check, 


Good-bye.” 


‘*ITave hope of me. God bless you! 


**God bless you!” 


“‘T was afraid you would not come.” 

‘*‘Were you?” 

“Thank God, that you have !” 

‘Thank God !” repeated the brother. 

There’s a musical step on the lone sister’s thresh- 
old now; did ever any one click the latch so 
pleasantly as George ? How bright and cheerful he 
makes even the darkest walls! 

‘“‘Ah! you are the same, George. You have 
come back the same. But it was wrong in me to 
bid you come not, if otherwise. I felt it while I 
waited for vou; it made my fear an agony. No 
matter how changed my brother, my heart should 
always give him welcome, and it shall. 
my severity, George.” 


Forgive 


“Bless you for it! 
same. 


Sut Mary, I am not the 
O, I have been so weak, so easily led into 


temptation! Ihavesosinned! It was your part- 


ing words that brought me to realize my sin. So 
changed, debased, I could not meet you. Was I 


then to be parted from you always?—shut out 
from purity and herded with the base and beastly 
forever? I hated the sins that had ruined’ me. 
I abandoned them, and sought forgiveness for 
them. I am not the same, dear Mary; still I 
came to you, for I knew you would ,forgive me 
and receive me when I felt that God for Christ’s 
sake had forgiven me.” 

He took her hand, 
me.” 

Tier arm was round his neck, her head upon 
his breast, her tears mingling with his. ‘‘Dearer 
than ever, my brother! God be praised for His 
P. H. P. 


“You do not shrink from 


exceeding goodness !” 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





TRY AGAIN. 


Once Bruce of Scotland flung him down 
in a lonely mood to think 

‘Tis true he was monarch, and wore a crown, 
But his heart was beginning to sink. 


For he had been trying to do a great deed, 
To make his people glad; 

He had tried and tried, but he couldn't succeed, 
And his heart was sore and sad. 


Ile flung himself down in sore despair, 
As grieved as a man could be; 

And as hour after hour he pondered there, 
*L must give up at last,” said he. 


Now just at the moment a spider dropped, 
With a silken cobweb clue; 

And the king, in the midst of his thinking, stopped 
‘To see what the spider would do. 


It soon began to cling and climb 
Straight up with strong endeavor, 

But down it came, time after time, 
As near to the ground as ever. 


Sut, nothing discouraged, again it went 
And travelled a halt-yard higher; 

"Twas a delicate thread it had to tread, 
And a road where its feet would tire. 


Again it fell and swung below, 
But again it quickly mounted; 

Till up and down, now fast, now slow, 
Nine brave attempts were counted. 


“Sure,” cried the king, “the foolish thing 
Will strive no more to climb, 

When it toils so hard to reach and cling, 
And tumbles every time.” 





It was the first parting of an orphan brother and | 
sister; the one went to his country’s service in the 
war, the other to her lonely room. 


Lone days and nights and many days and| 
? . DS . * 


place. No light step of the loved George at the 
door; his glad hand never more on the latch; no | 
merry laugh from him making the walls ring. 
She waits—waits—that patient sister. ‘God keep 
him spotless of sin!” she prays. ‘*God knoweth 


nights that room of the orphan sister was a gad 
| 
all,” she says, and so stills her heart. 





They are, coming home, the regiment—coming | 
before their time, for they re-enlisted. | 


have 
Home! home! what joy! what hope! 


Ilome !— 
But the light passes from one young face; the 
orphan youth's. Ilis lips whiten. A breaking | 
voice is in his ears again. ‘*Come back as you} 
not back.” It sounds like doom. | 
Shall he then go not? See not his home, nor that 


dear sister, dearer than life ? 


0, or come 
How could he meet 
her, remembering her parting words, for he is not | 

‘ 
what he was when they were spoken? 


| 
| 
| 


Ilis lips 
have grown impure; his hand is unclean; his | 
heart is stained and hardened. *I'would be hard- | 
er to meet her now than ’twas to part from her. | 
But if not now, when? 


Will he ever again be 
what he was ? 


Ah! is there no fountain of cleans- 
ing? no proffer of pardon? no renewal of love 
and trust ? 


The young man weeps; he prays; God is piti- 
ful. There is cleansing in the blood of the Lamb 
slain for us; there is pardon for the penitent; a 
new birth for the sinful soul. George wept, and 
prayed, and was forgiven, cleansed, born again. 





The regiment has come; is landed; the men 
are furloughed. The tidings reach the lone sis- 
ter. ‘Where are they? Is my brother come?” 
She flies to meet him. ‘‘O, should he be changed !” 
and she hurries on. Can that be he, coming to 
meet her? It is taller, manlier. But see the 
outstretched arms— 

“*Mary !” 





But steadily upward, inch by inch, 
Hisher and higher it passed, 

Till a bold little run, at the very last pinch, 
Put it into its web at last. 





“Bravo! bravo!” the king cried out, 
“All honor to those who try! 

The spider up there detied despair,— 
He conquered: why shouldn't 17" 


And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind, 
And, as gossips tell the tale, 

He tried once more, as he'd tried before, 
And that time he did not fail. ELIza Cook. 


a 
THE ORPHANS’ PRAYER. 

It was a remarkable fact, that at the destruction 
of the Colored Orphan Asylum, last July, by the 
hands of an imbruted and bloodthirsty mob, not 
one of the two hundred and thirty-three helpless 
children was hurt ‘in a hair of its head. 


of the mob, &c. But we- now learn the truth. 
Ji was Gov, answering the children’s prayer. The 
municipal arm was shortened, but not His. What- 
ever instrumentality Ile used—and He certainly 
gave the presiding teacher wisdom to seek His 
aid—the moving power was from His hand, in di- 
rect answer to prayer. What believer in God is 
not strengthened—what prayer of faith will aot 
receive an impulse—from this wonderful example ? 


which is thus substantiated in the 27th Annual Re- | 


port of the ‘*Association for the Benefit of Colored 


well: 


| 





| 


The fact | 
occasioned much remark, and various explana- | 
|tions were given—the foresight and coolness of 
the teachers, the supposed relenting of a leader | 


| Orphans,” by the Secretary, Miss Anna II. Shot- | 


‘The physician in attendance, Dr. Barnett, had | 


through the day of the mob felt great anxiety as 
to the safety of the institution. 
watching, and gave the first alarm. 


Ile was carefully | 
r me | 
The matron | 


immediately went to every room and notified each | 


inmate to assemble at a given place. One of the 
teachers, R. D., addressed the children thus: 
‘Children, do you believe that Almighty God can 
protect you from the mob?’ The reply was 
promptly in the aftirmative. 
wish you now to pray silently to God to protect 


‘Then,’ said he, ‘I! 


you from this mob; I believe that He is able, and | 


that He will do it. Pray earnestly to Him, and 
when I give the signal, go in order, without noise, 
to the dining-room.’ At this, every head was in- 
stantly bowed in prayer—such prayer as is not 
frequently offered—the silent supplication of per- 
secuted little children. When, at the sound of 
the bell, their heads were raised, the teacher said 
the tears were streaming, but not a sound, not 


silence—the noiseless tears—the march through | 
halls—the yells, and the horrible sounds which 
were nearer and nearer approaching.” 


———_$<@>——————— 
ANECDOTE OF GEN. PUTNAM. 


The following anecdote was related by an old 
soldier who served under the worthy Gen. Put- 
nam, and it presents one of the very few instances 
in which this shrewd hero brought a joke upon 
himself: 


HdBbas at times suspicious of the fidelity of his 
soldiers, and hence, to test their faithfulness, he 
would sometimes approach those who were on 
guard, and if he could flatter or frighten them to 
let him pass, he would afterwards bring them to 
punishment for their delinquency. 

On one cold night in December, one of his sol- 
diers, who was seldom outdone, was stationed on 
guard in an open field, some one or two hundred 
rods from the encampment. Being aware of the 
General’s experiments, he had resolved that no 
man should pass him that night alive. While 
walking round his limits, to protect himself against 
the action of ‘the frost, his attention was arrested 
by an approaching horseman, whom he instantly 
recognized to be the General. 

‘Halt! and give the countersi 
soldier, as Putnam advanced. 

The General did not seem inclined to hearken 
to this mandate, and the soldier raised his gun. 

‘Halt! or you’re a dead man !” 

The General put spurs to his horse, as if deter- 
mined to pass; but a vivid flash from the soldier's 
gun convinced him there was seriousness in the 
matter. Fortunately the piece missed its fire; 
but the General concluded, after a still stronger 
invitation to halt, that his personal safety depend- 
ed on a little moderation, and hence he came to a 
pause nearly opposite the soldier. 

‘I suppose you know whom you are detaining 2?” 
said the General, haughtily. 

“Certainly, General; and I hope you will in- 
dulge your servant by giving the countersign.” 

The General sneeringly answered, and made an 
attempt to proceed. 

‘But stop and dismount!” said the soldier, 
placing the muzzle of his piece within two feet of 
the General’s head. : 

This was a case of dire necessity, and the Gen- 

eral would gladly have given the countersign had 
he not unwittingly forgotten it. After finding 
there was no better way, he reluctantly dismounted 
and his horse was secured. 
‘‘Now have the goodness to keep your stand- 
ing,” continued the victorious soldier; ‘if you 
take one step in any direction, I will give you a 
specimen of my shooting ability.” 

A short time passed in silence. The frost was 
very familiar with the General’s whiskers, nose 
and chin, and he soon found employment in snap- 
ping his fingers and rubbing his ears. His indig- 
nation gradually increased until it was beyond 
control. 

“Let me go,” he at length exclaimed, in the 
magnitude of his rage, ‘‘or, by Jupiter! you shall 
stand at the whipping-post to-morrow.” 

“If I should escape the whipping-post, you 
would miss the object of your visit,” coolly replied 
his captor. 

‘But let me go now, and all shall be well with 
you.” 

‘‘No; my conscience will smite me for violating 
a strict military law.” 

‘Then sufler me to walk within your limits, for 
I am freezing to death.” 

“No, you might dodge off in the dark, and that 
would inerease my flogging.” 





gn,” shouted the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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‘George !” even a sob was to be heard. They then quietly| knight of lofty port, and serene, .calm-judgin 
It is he—the old smile, the old kiss, the old| went down stairs and through the halls, and she eyes. Looking at the angry men, he said, z 
. ; : " remarked that toher dying day she could never! ‘‘You should be brothers in arms. Why do] 

| Srasp ° forget the scene—the few moments of eloquent | 


see these passionate gestures, and hear these 
words ?” 

Each knight hastened to explain the 
which the other had attempted to pra 
him. The stranger smiled. To one s 
shield, then to the other he rode, 
said, sententiously, 

‘Do not charge just yet. Change places,” 

And lo, the knight who had seen the white side 
of the shield saw now the black side also: and 
the knight who had been ready to do battle for 
the black was confronted with the white. Ashame 
of their hot haste, they spoke each other fair, jp 
true knightly fashion, and rode away through the 
greenwood in company. T 
Simple as is the story, it carries with it a dee 
lesson. Half the contentions of life would be 4 
an end could the combatants but see at once both 
sides of the shield. The trouble is that we have 
not faith enough in our neighbors. We do no 
believe in their honesty as we do in our own 
They tell us something is black which from our 
point of vision is white; and instead of goip 
round to their side to investigate, we commence 
calling hard names and getting our lances ready. 
Only now and then we come across a peculiar na. 
ture, slow, deliberate, wise, capable of seeing both 
sides ; if not of seeing both at once, at least capa. 
ble of waiting till both have been seen, before 
pronouncing any judgment. 

——_+oo_——_ 


THE INFLUENCE OF A LITTLE Girt, 


In the days of persecution there lived in Cum. 
berland a pious minister named Rogers. Sir Rich. 
ard Cradock, a neighboring magistrate, was a yio- 
lent persecutor; and Mr. Rogers, together with 
several of his hearers, was summoned to appear 
before him for having preached. As they were 
waiting in Sir Richard’s hall, his little grand. 
daughter, six or seven years old, came in. My, 
Rogers, being fond of children, noticed her kindly, 
In a little while the accused were told _to depart, 
and to come again another day. Mr. Rogers, ex. , 
pecting to see the little girl again, took some 
sweetmeats with him. As soon as she saw him 
she came running to him, and seemed more friend- 
ly than before. While near him she looked eay- 
nestly at him, and said, 

‘*What are you here for, sir?” 

He answered, ‘‘I believe your grandfather js 
going to send my friends and me to jail.” 

“To jail? Why, what have you done »” 

“T did nothing but preach; and these did noth- 
ing but hear me.” 

‘‘But,” said she, “‘my grandpapa shall not send 
you to jail.” 

**Ay, but, my dear, I believe he is now making 
out the warrant to send us all there.” 

She was a favorite with her grandfather, and of 
a violent spirit; so she ran up to Sir Richards 
room, and said to him, 

‘‘What are you going 
gentleman in the hall ?” 

‘That is nothing to you,” said he: ‘‘get about 
your business.” 

“But I won't. He tells me that you ave going 
to send him and his friends to jail; and, if you do, 
I will drown myself in the pond as soon as they 
are gone; I will indeed.” 
| The child’s determined manner shook his reso- 
lution; and, taking the warrant in his hand, he 
went into the hall, and thus addressed the good 
men: 

‘‘T had here made out your mittimus to send you 
all to jail, as you deserve ; but on my grandchild’s 
| request I drop the prosecution, and set you all at 
| liberty.” 
| They thanked him; and Mr. Rogers, stepping 

up to the child, laid his hand upon her head, and, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, said: 
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‘*Now, my brave man, don’t be cruel; you have 
acted the part of a hero; now let me go, and you 
shall be rewarded.” 

““My conscience will not suffer me to be bribed 
when in my country’s service.” 

Again the General's anger returned. 

“I shall go!” he exclaimed, with emphasis, 
cautiously raising one of his benumbed feet. 

‘One step, and you're a dead man!” replied 
the soldier, presenting his gun. 

The General, finding his threats and entreaties 
were alike in vain, again applied himself to cireu- 
lating the blood by hand through his freezing ex- 
tremities. ‘The moments wore away, and after a 
long time the “relief” appeared. The proud vic- 
tor now resigned his post, conducted in his prison- 
er, and delivered him according to the rules of 
war. 

Early on the following morning the daring sol- 


dier was summoned to the General’s presence, | 


who, after giving him a severe reprehension, stern- 
ly asked— 
‘Would you actually have shot me, you villain 2” 
“Yes,” was the simple, sober reply. 
The General was satisfied, and raising the lid of 
a chest, he drew forth a well-filled junk bottle. 
“Come, my good fellow,” said he, ‘take a glass 
of wine with me, and do your duty as well in fu- 
ture.” 


ii 





BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 


There was an old dispute, about which every 
schoolboy has read, between two knights, who 
met on a summer day in the still greenwood. 
Suspended from a tree, hung between them a 
strong shield. Why it hung there, or to whom 
it belonged, neither knew, and each stopped to 
question the other. 

‘Whose is this white shield ?” 

“White? It is black.” 

“Do you take me for blind, or a fool, that you 
tell me what my own eyes can see is false ?” 

And so the talk went on, until the dispute grew 
violent. Their hot blood was up, and they were 
about to prove their honesty at the point of their 
lances. Just then came riding by a stranger! 








“God bless you, my dear child! May the 
| blessing of that God, whose cause you did now 
| plead, though as yet you know Him not, be upon 
| you in life, in death, and to all eternity !” 

| His prayer was answered. Years passed on; 
| the old gentleman died; the little girl ‘became a 
| woman, and sole heiress to her grandfather's large 
|estate. Being young and gay, and having no one 
| to control her, she indulged in all the fashionable 
diversions of the age ; yet she was not happy: Mr. 
Rogers’ prayer had made an impression on her 
which she could not forget. Having some slight 
jillness, and hearing that Bath was a place for 
| pleasure as well as health, she went thither, and 
| providentially was directed to a pious physician. 
Tn answer to his inquiries, she said, 

‘Why, doctor, I do not ail much as to my body, 
but I have an uneasy mind that I cannot get rid 
| of.” 

‘*Truly,” said he, ‘‘I was so too, until I met 
| with a certain book; and that cured me.” 

‘‘Books !” she replied: “I get all the books! 
can lay my hands on—all the plays, novels and 
romances I hear of; but after I have read them 
my uneasiness is the same.” 

“That may be,” said he, ‘‘and I do not wonder 
atit. But, as to the book I speak of, I can say 
of it what Ican say of no other I ever read,— 
that I never tire in reading it, and can begin to 
read it again, as if I had never read it before, and 
I always see something new in it.” : 

‘Pray, then, get it me, doctor; and I'll give 
you anything you please.” 

“Yes,” said he, ‘if you will promise me one 
thing, I will bring it you; and that is, that you 
will read it over carefully ; and, if you should not 
see much in it at first, that you will give it a sec 
ond reading.” She promised faithfully that she 
would. After a time he gave her the New Testa- 
ment. When she looked at it she said, 


i 


‘Pooh! I could get that at any time.” 

He answered, ‘‘So you might; but remember, I 
have your solemn promise that you will read it 
carefully.” ‘ 

“‘Weil,” she answered, ‘‘though I never read it 
before, I'll give it a reading.” : 

She read it, and it soon attracted her attention. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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She saw something that deeply concerned herself, | 
. beame ten times more uneasy than ever.|swear! We can get along; I got the lot plowed 
She soon returned to London, and resolved again to put in the wheat ! ” | 
x 


and she 


to try what its pleasures and gaieties would do to 

dissipate her gloom; but she sought happiness in | 
sain. At length, by some circumstances, she was | 
Jed one Lord’s day to hear a minister name | 
Shower preach. His prayer impressed her: every | 
sentence went to her heart. His sermon was on the 
vassave of Scripture, ‘Return unto thy rest,O my 


Mi: for the Lord’ hath dealt bountifully with 
wee.” (Psalm 116: 7.) The Holy Spirit opened 


her heart to receive the truth, and at that time she 
found what she had so long vainly sought else- 
where, — ‘rest to her soul,” the rest which Jesus 
romises. She became an eminent Christian, dis- 
tinguished for her love to the Saviour, and for her 
love to His cause and His people. 





———_0——— 


A SICK SOLDIER IN THE CARS. 


Achild and her mother were in the cars the 
other day, when Jane spied a soldier in the cars. 

“Mother,” she said, ‘‘there’s a dear soldier, I 
see. May I give him one of my oranges?” 

Her mother said, ‘‘Yes.” 

Jane left her seat and went to the soldier. 
«Will you please take this orange, soldier?” she 
sked. 
= was a sick soldier, going home, and he said, 
“Yes, little miss. I thank you very much.” 

Jane went back to her seat, but she did not feel 
che had done enough. ‘‘Mother,” she asked, 
“may I give that dear soldier one of my cakes ?” 

Her mother gave her leave. Jane took the big- 
cest from her basket and carried it to him. ‘Will 
ae please take this cake, soldier?” she asked. 

* «Thank you very much, kind little miss,” said 
the poor soldier. 

Jane went back to her seat. Still she did not 
feel she had done enough, and she thought and 
thought what she would do next for him. They 
lad been in town buying things, and among other 
things Jane’s mother had bought her a pack of 
Scripture cards, to study at Sabbath school. Jane 

rized her cards. 

“Mother,” she asked again, ‘‘may I give the 
der soldier one of my cards ?” 

Her mother looked at first as if she did not 
know. 

“Do, mother,” said Jane, ‘‘because you know 
he's been fighting the battles of freedom, as Ar- 
thur did.” 

“Youcan give him the whole pack,” said her 
nother; ‘‘the pretty pictures and precious words 
nay bless him.” 

Jane took her cards from the basket, and taking 
them to the sick soldier, ‘‘Will you please take 
my sweet pretty cards, soldier?” asked Jane. 

“0,” said the poor soldier, ‘‘what makes you so 
kind to me, dear little miss ?” 

“Our Arthur was killed in the war, and father 
sys every soldier who is fighting for the stars and 
stripes is my brother,” said the child. 

“God bless you, dear, dear little sis,” cried the 
age tears running down his sun-burnt 
cheeks, 

Anew tie is binding the hearts of this people 
together, O, how closely !—Child’s Paper. 

—————~————————_ 
THE INDIAN’S BLANKET. 


The delight of an Indian is a blanket. Male 
and female, old and young, are supplied with this 
indispensable. ‘They carry it with them wherever 
they go, using it for a garment by day and for a 
bed by night. They do not, however, spread 
their blanket when they lie down, but first wrap it 
carefully around them, and then lie down to rest. 
Among the less cultivated the blanket is the only 
gument worn, with the exception of leggins and 
moccasins, which are indispensable in travelling 
inthe forests. ‘The mother makes an additional 

‘eof the blanket ; she carries her child in it upon 
her shoulders, but makes it answer at the same 
ime to protect herself from the cold and storm. 
he doubles her blanket and spreads it at the root 
f atree, with the double edge turned up about 
F foot on the trunk of the tree; then setting the 
ittle pappoose upright in it, she stoops with her 
ack to the child and gathers the blanket around 
et. On rising, the babe’s head only is exposed 
buck of the mother’s neck, its little arms resting 
pon her shoulders. By drawing the blanket 
titly around her below the child an easy case 

formed, where it rests for hours, sometimes for 
lla day, as the mother travels either on foot or 
Piapony. An Indian strides a horse like a man, 
nd lmanages the wildest animal with great dexter- 
y; holding the bridle with one hand and her blanket 


ly 


d| to the fire. 


| was the reply. 


«« «Pa! pa! don’t you swear! O, pa, don’t you! 





kindness begetting kindness. 
that chair, Sally.” 


**You may have | 


He took the feathers, and the two went off hand | 


| 
in hand to their mother.—Child’s Paper. 





“Dip you know I was here 2” said the bellows 


““O, yes; I always contrive to get wind of you,” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LET IT PASS. 


Be not swift to take offence ; 
Let it pass. 
Anger is a foe to sense; 
Let it pass. 
Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
Which will disappear ere long; 
Rather sing this cheery song— 
Let it pass. 
Let it pass. 
Strife corrodes the purest mind; 
Let it pass 
As the unregarded wind, 
Let it pass. 
Any vulgar souls that live 
May condemn without reprieve; 
*Tis the noble who forgive. 
Let it pass. 
Let it pass. 
Echo not an angry word; 
Let it pass. 
Think how often you have erred; 
’ Let it pass. 
Since our joys must pass away, 
Like the dewdrops on the spray, 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay ? 
Let it pass. 
Let it pass. 
If for good you’ve taken ill, 
Let it pass. 
O, be kind and gentle still; 
Let it pass. 
Time at last makes al! things straight; 
Let us not resent, but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great; 
Let it pass. 
Let it pass. 
Bid your anger to depart, 
Let it pass. 
Lay these homely words to heart, 
“Let it pass.” 
Follow not the giddy throng; 
Better to be wronged than wrong; 
Therefore sing the cheery song— 
Let it pass. 
Let it pass. 
All the Year Round. 


WHAT SALLY THOUGHT IN THE HEN’S 
NEST. 

James wanted a chair, and Sally, for some rea- 
sons which did not appear, wanted the same chair. 
There were other small chairs in the room, but 
that did not signify, both scrabbled for this. 

“TI got here first,” cried James. 

“I got here first,” screamed Sally. In the 
strife Sally pushed James down and hurt him. 

“My little girl,” said Mrs. Hunt, ‘‘come to 
me.” 

Sally did not stir. 

“Why not give up to your little brother?” 
asked her mother. 

“He is younger than I am; ke ought to give 
up,” said Sally. 

“Why did you not give up, James?” asked his 
mother. , 
But James was crying, and perhaps did not 
hear. 

‘“*You hurt your little brother. 
very sorry ?” asked Mrs. Hunt. 

“T aint,” said Sally. 

Sally got the chair; but do you think she was 
happier for it? I think not; for presently she 
heard her father coming, and as soon as she 
heard his step she jumped up and went out of 
the room. There was a proud, stubborn look on 
her face as she took her way to the shed. She 
expected to be called back and ‘talked to ;” but 
she determined not to hear. So she got behind 
the shed stairs, in a small place where a foolish 
hen once stole her nest. Here Sally hid. 

Did you ever think how naughty feelings drive 
children off into corners and solitary places, and 
|make them cruel and hateful? They no longer 
live together like peaceable lambs. Nobody took 
pains to call Sally, so she had plenty of time in 
the old nest; and what do you suppose she did 





Are you not 
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THROAT DISEASES.—“We would call attention to ‘Broren’s | COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, 
Bronchial Troches. i 
Irritation in the Throat and Bronchia, and would commend them | 
to the attention of public speakers, and others troubled with at- 
fections of the throat. 
Hoarseness resulting from cold.”"—Congregationalist, Boston. 


We have found them efficacious in allaying | 


They are also an excellent remedy for 





nut and Mount Vernon Streets, the homes of the famous “KNIT- 
TING CLUB.” 


the art ot Singing, Speaking and Performing upon Musical Instru- 
ments, is derived from the Sounds of the Animated World. 
curious aud interesting illustrations. By William Gardiner. Price 
$1. 


A BUDGET OF FUN, 


For the little folks, is creating quite a sensation around Chest- 


LORING, 
319 Washingte 


THE MUSIC OF NATURE; 


Or, an attempt to prove that what is Passionate and Pleasing in 


Publisher, 
Street, Boston. 
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w. 
Mailed post-paid, on receipt of price, by 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 


COLIC IN HORSES CURED. 
The virtues of the PAIN KILLER are not alone confined to the 
use of the human race. It is used with equal success for Horses, 
either internally or externally; for Galls, Sores, or Sprains, no- 
thing is better; and for Colic, it is considered by those who have | 
had much experience, the only sure remedy. | 
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Gents : This is to certify that Lhave given the Pain Killerto| . 
horses, for Colic, and found it the best remedy I ever tried. It | “ 
gives them ease quicker than any other remedy I ever used. I | to 


give for a dose half of a 25 cent bottle, put in a pint bottle of warm 
water, and drench them with it. 
cases without delay. 

Yours, truly, 


I have always cured the worst 


JOUN PORTER, 
Proprietor of Ripley Hotel, Rieter, 0. 
Price 35 cts., 75 cts. and $1,50 per bottle. 14—2w (10) 
HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING MoNEY with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. { 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CoO. 

2—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 
SPLENDID STOCK 
—or— 
MEN’S AND BOYS?’ 
CLOTHING, 
VARIETY OF STYLE AND MATERIAL 
Adapted to the Season. 
SPRING OVERCOATS, 
ENGLISH WALKING COATS, 
ENGLISH BUSINESS COATS, 
PANTS, VESTS. 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Fine Clothing furnished to order at short notice, in Custom Dr- 
PARTMENT, and perfect satisfaction warranted. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, 
32 AND 34 NORTH STREET. 
HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GrowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful lucuriance and color through life. 

one application will keep the dlair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance 

It will Remove all Dandruff, keep tl 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERKECT HAIR DRESSING inthe World! | 
IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Clitf Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 55—lyis 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered, Jt has stood the best of all 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly Jorty 
years. itis recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in tact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see | 
wrappers to each bottle. he Proprietors will cheerfully refund | 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. 
large bottle, much the cheapest. 
which is prepared only by 
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he Scalp Clean, and the 





Price 50 cents and $1; the | 
be careful to get the genuine, | 


REED, CUTLER & CO., | 
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53—6m. Wholesale Druggists, Boston. | 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 
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while she was there? She considered her ways. 
I do not know whether Sally knew what the | 





‘taining her pappoose with the other, her long, 
pack hair dangling over her shoulders. When 
1 Indian urchin arrives at the age to receive a 
Hanket he is as much delighted as a little boy 
ith his first pair of trowsers, strutting about with 
ulisguised feelings of manliness, while the older 
hes look on the juvenile assumptions and audac- 
" With manifest pleasure, grinning and uttering 
uplacent words and grunts. 
——_+er—____ 

4 BRAVE TENNESSEE UNION BOY. 
The following story is told concerning some 
Soners held by the rebels. There were ninety- 
eens East Tennesseeans, imprisoned for 
; am. The following incident will best de- 
sr the quality of their Unionism: 
ee a batch that had lately arrived, was a 
be the m the rebels were endeavoring to force to 
come oath of allegiance to the Southern Con- 
mw his wife, who had been confined 
nditi ris arrest, fearing that his regard for her 
ao —— induce him to submit to what was 
i re cal sent her son, who was only eight years 
Thi ell his father not to take the oath. 
Fe brave little fellow came nearly one hun- 

miles on his mission, and, when he arrived, 
oe refused to admit him. Undaunted, 
thes y the rebuff, the young hero got close 

picket fence, and shouted with all his might : 













Bible said upon this point or not; but God in the | 
| Bible says again and again to his people, ‘*Consid- | 
ler thy ways.” To consider is to think seriously | 
|upon. God knows that if people are brought to | 
| think seriously upon their ways they will see much | 
| to be sorry and ask forgiveness for, and therefore | 
much to amend: and when God sees a sorry and 
| humble heart He sends His Holy Spirit down to | 
| comfort it and strengthen it to do right. | 
When Sally thought seriously upon her conduct | 

| she saw how selfish and ugly she had been. She} 
| knew it had grieved her mother and made her | 
hateful in the sight of God. She felt very, very | 

sorry; and the Spirit of God came down and| 
melted her pride and stubbornness away. Then. 


| Sally was willing to go back to the house of her | 
;own accord. On the way she picked up three | 


| pretty hen’s feathers to take to James. In the 
entry she met her little brother riding horseback 
| on his father’s cane. 


| “I brought you these, James,” said Sally, offer- 


ing him the feathers. 


rudely ; ‘‘you hurt me.” 
| Pride and anger flashed back into Sally’s heart, 


‘Don’t want your old feathers,” cried James, | 


| 
} 
| 


| 


|and she was about to answer back; but a Chris-| 


tian child who considers her ways and looks to 
| God for help is kept from angry words. 

“T am sorry I hurt you, 
presently. 


i “O, *tis no matter,” answered the little boy, 


gr 
i Aang said Sally, | 


Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 
256. 256. 256. 256. 


256. 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem- | 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mea | 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books oj all | 
the Publishing Societies, as during the: past ten years. | 

Theplan [ have of late adopted, of giving a trade discount to | 
Sabbath Schoolg, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
their ewn Cataldyue, and indicating the amount they wish to in- | 
vestycan have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in ail parts of New England. 
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HENRY HOYT. 9 Cornu. 


“HARD TIMES COFFEE.” 


This Coffee has stood the test fortwo years, and is unequalled 
by any other substitute. No one who delights in a 


Cup of Good Coffee 
should be without it. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
H. B. NEWHALL, 
No. 36 South Market Street......Boston. 








CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 


“HARD TIMES COFFEE.—This substitute for the more expensive 
kinds of Coffee has been analyzed chemically and microscopical- 
ly, and found to be free from any deleterious substance. It also 
corresponds in ition with the facturer's statement. 





when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a J 


cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial ager 


We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, 


humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dk. Wis 


e 
looked torward to the delivery of two sermons on the tollow 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam may 


} severe and long-standing 
comtortable health, who has taken this remedy, and whe, but tor 
its use, | consider would uot new be living.” 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 
—OF— 
wii D CnaRrRemz, 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 
DIE 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 
CONSUMPTION. 


This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 


sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 


ore 


as excited in the invalid community. The same results fillow 


its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 


it— 


| the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 


prmanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 


| incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popu'ar is 
everywhere, that t% is unnecessary to recount its virtues. its 
orks speak Jor it, and find ullerance in the abundant and volun= 


| 
| tary testimony ef the many who From long suffering and settled 


disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health. 


that 


Cannot be Discredited. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY, 
‘yom Rey. FRANCIS LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BRIVGEPOKT JANUARY 21, TSG4. 
Messrs. 8S. W. FowLe & Co.: 
Gentlemen,—1 consider it a duty which L owe to sufiering 
hes baL- 





AM OF WiILb> Curry. I haye used it—when L have ! 
jou tor any remedy tor Coughs, Colds or Sere Throat—tor 
ears, and never, ina single instance, has it failed to 
ure ine. 





Any 
reaievVe an 
1 have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 
ing 
warscness has invariably been removed, and L have preached 
Without ditliculty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to publie 


speakers generally, as a certain remedy tor the bronciial troubles 


v Which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited L send you this testimonial, which you are 

at liberty to use in any way you chouse. Perhaps the Balsam 
loes not aflect all alike, but it always removes my hoarse: 

und fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 
ery truly yours, FRANCIS Loppt 


€85, 

L. 
From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 

“T have made use of this preparation for several years, aud it 


das proved to be very reliable and eflicacious in the weatnicut of 
soughs. Lknow of one patient, new in 





From Prof. E. 'T. Qurmey, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


“This certifies that for more than tifteen years I have frequently 


used Dr. Wistar's BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY for Coughs, Colas 
and Sore Throats, to which 1, in common with the rest of ma 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that 1 consi 


ie 
’ 





r 
it the very best remedy tor such cases with which | am acquainted.” 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremout Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Drugygists and dealers in 
medicines. é—eow ly 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL'S ECLECTIC PILLS—Tue TRUE ForM of Aa 
CATHARTIC.—By the application of true Medical Laws, both char- 
acter and economy are combined in this most valuable Vill. To 
prevent putting into the stomach such quantities of indigestible 
and injurious drugs usually contained in Pills that require from 
four to six to yet a decent cathartic, and to prevent the Griping 
Pains so erroneously judged to be evidence of character, was the 
study in this development, ‘Lhe dose seldom exceeding ONE, and 
never more than TWO Pills, settles the question cf economy, and 
confidence is asked to test their true character in Dyspepsia, (os- 
tiveness, Biliousness, Liver Compiaints, Piles, all derangements 
of the Stomach and Bowels, and as a true Family Pill. bor Worms 
they are a sure cnre. 
G2#~ For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 
JOUN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
4l—oct, jan, april, july. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Sewing Machines. 





.) 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 


PATENTED FEB. 14, 1860. 
Salesroom, 252 Washington Street, Boston. 


This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles or me- 
chanism, pessessing many rare and valuable improvements, hiav- 
ing been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. 

The tollowing are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machines 

1 " 















essive fatigue to the operator, 
vility to get out of order. 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material. 
§.—Disugreeable noise while in operation, 
THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS. 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will NELYHER RIP nor RAVEL, 
and is alike on both sides; performs perfect sewing on every de- 
scription of material, trom Leather to the finest Nansook Musiina, 
with cotton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the tinest 
number. Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any 
other Machine in market. <A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health, 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction 
renders it almost impossible to get out of order, and it is GUAR- 
ANTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction, 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superior article, to call aud examine this UNKI- 
VALLED MACHINE. 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOUP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRT and BOSOM MAKERS, 


DRESS MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 


RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS WILL 
BE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 

Price of Machines Complete. 

No.1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, Feller, Gua 

and Corder, completeé...ccccccccsccccccecccccecs 

No. 2, Smali Manufacturing, with Extension Table.. 

No. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table. 

No. 8, Large Manufacturing, for Leather, with Rolli 
au 








ng Foot 





MA Oll COP. cccccvccccesciccesccccodoscccccescs +. 
Agents wanted for all towns and cities in the New England 


States where Agents are not already established, to whom a lib- 
eral discount wili be given. 
‘Terms, invariably cash on delivery. 
GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 
Manager of N. E. Branch Office, 





Respectfu! A. A. HAYES, M. D 
8—iteow ‘ b 


State Assayer.” 


SALESROOM, 252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
10—4mis 
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BOSTON, APRIL 7, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, | 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. } 


YOUNG BUFF. 


Before winter had fairly set in, and while the| 
hills and valleys were bare, a large herd of buffaloes | 
came slowly over one of those long, swelling hills | 
sometimes found in the Western prairies. They 
were coming down into the valley for their after- 
noon meal. Just at night they lay down for rest 
and for chewing the cud. Among them was a 
young buffalo who could run, and leap, and bel- 
low at a great rate, and who felt that he was the| 
smartest, and the handsomest, and the wisest of| 
any one in the whole flock! After capering round 
for a long time, just to show that he was not tired, 
he came and lay down close to an old, silent patri- 
arch, who had seen more years than Young Buff 
had months. As he lay silent, the clouds covered 
the heavens, and it was evident that a storm was 
coming. Presently a single flake of snow came 
wavering down and lighting upon a single spire of 
grass near the nose of the young buffalo. 

‘**Pray, who are you?” 

‘*My name is Snow-flake.” 

‘Where did you come from ?” 

“Out of the great, dark cloud.” 

“Well, you are a pretty white fellow to come 
out of so dark a place. But what a feeble, light, 
weak thing you are! You can’t bend that spire 
of grass. You can’t do any thing!” 

‘You will see very soon that though I am weak, | 
yet, let my brothers come with me, we are so | 
strong that we can master all you buffaloes !” 

‘‘A very likely story that! I should like to| 
see you try! Why, we could trample you into | 
the ground and destroy you. We are strong, and 
despise feeble things. There now—where are 
you?” and with that he gave a puff, and away 
flew the poor little snow-tlake. 

But presently another came, and then another, 
and more and faster, till the air was full of them, 
They came down so gently, so noiselessly, and so 
softly, that Mr. Buffalo hardly knew they were 
coming. So he lay and chewed his cud and cared 
nothing about them. He went to sleep dreaming 
of the rich pasture he would find to-morrow. All 
night the flakes came falling, falling. When the 
next morning came, the whole face of the country 
was covered with a mantle of white, and every 
tult of grass was buried deep under the snow. 
The buffaloes now woke up, and began to rise up 
and stretch themselves and think about breakfast. 
Mr. Young Buff rose with the rest, but he now 
found the snow far deeper than his legs were long. 
Ife found that it soon tired him to move. The 
old patriarch told them they must now wallow 
their way to the nearest woods, to eat the limbs 
and small trees, while the snow lasted, and told 
them these woods were at least ten miles off. He 
then ordered Young Buff to go on ahead, and 
break.a path, since he knew how easy it would be 
to tread the flakes under foot, and how such fee- 
ble things were to be despised! Poor fellow! 
He started, and went ploughing along, urging the 
snow each side, but he soon began to grow tired. 
His breath was short. Tis legs felt heavy. His 
sides trembled. ‘*O dear!” said he, ‘‘who would 





| rattle. 


black giants, roaring at the top of their voices. 
| Any one who will try to steady a half-hundred | 


|sult was they did no work—not in the way of 





have thought there could be so much power in 
those little snow-flakes !” 
Just then there was a terrible commotion in the | 


making towards them on snow-shoes. ‘They had | 
spears and long knives, and it was plain that they 
could run on the snow much faster than the buffaloes 
could run ia it. On they came, with shouts and 
yells, and began to select the largest and fattest 
buffaloes and spear them through and through. 
The poor creatures tried to ran away, buf in vain. 
The'r path was marked with blood, and here and 
there a great creature gave out and lay down to 
die, and the slaughter went on. Young Buff es- 
caped for a time, simply because he was so small, 
and he ran and ploughed with all his might. All 
in vain, The Indian was after him and the spear 
almost touched him. Just then, as he shut his 
eyes, expecting to be thrust through, he felt that 
he was falling headlong over a precipice! Down, 
down he went, rolling over and bounding from 
rock to rock, till he found himself away down at 
the bottom of the precipice, almost smothered in 





the snow. but not a bone broken! The Indian | terminate as could be imagined. It was a full 
came and peeped over, and found he could not| week before he could be made to submit to the 


get to him, and so turned back to the rest of the 
herd. 

“Well, well!” said Young Buff, ‘‘what power 
in the snow-tlakes! A few minutes ago they were 
too powerful for all the buffalo family, and now 
they have caught me in their arms, else I should 
have been dashed to pieces. As long as I live I 
will never again despise any thing that God has 
made, however small and feeble it may seem!” 
A very wise resolution, Mr. Buff!—S. S. Times. 

a 
COFFEE-CARRIERS. 


In the country of Brazil, in South America, 
there is a race of slaves called the coffee-carriers. 
They usually work in gangs of from ten to twenty, 
and are the most poweetl tase that can be found. 
Indeed, the labor soon wears them. out, and 
would speedily destroy men of feebler frames. 
Great part of the labor of porters is performed 
by them. Under their captain, who is the largest 
and strongest man among them, a troop will hoist, 
each of them, a bag of coffee weighing 160 pounds 
on his head, and will start off at a trot that soon 
becomes a rapid run. One hand steadies the load, 
and the other carries and shakes a sort of child’s 


| i on in the | customs, in some instances much to their vexation. 
whole herd, for they discovered a party of Indians! 4), 7 








THE YOUTH’S 








In this manner, shouting a song, they | 
plunge round the corners and up the streets, to! 
the astonishment of the stranger, who is naturally | 


startled at being charged by a dozen half-naked | 
| 


weight on his head for one minute, may judge 
what labor these negroes go through, in carrying 
all day long nearly three times the weight ata 
sharp run. 

The noise they made was so great that a few| 
years ago an attempt was made to stop them. | 
They were forbidden to sing. ‘The immediate re- 


strike, but of positive depression, and inability to 
go on without the old chant; just as a dray-horse 
will stop if the bells are taken off his collar, or a 
file of camels lie down, and be beaten to death 
rather than rise, if the jingling iron pot is taken 
off the leader’s neck. The prohibition was re- 
pealed, and the work and the noise began again, 
and go on to this day. 

When we sit down to breakfast let us not for- 
get that we owe something of our comforts to the 
toil of the poor coffee-carriers of Brazil. 





VARIETY. 





OUR SOLDIER-BOY. 


With a knapsack for his pillow, 

And the green turf for his bed, 
And the solemn sky o’erarching 

Where the brave Zouaves had bled, 
A soldier to his comrade, 

As his life was ebbing, said: 


“You tell me, John, my wounds are slight; 
Kut I can read your eye; 

It says that I, ere morning light, 
A-cold in death must lie; 

"Twill be but passing home to heaven, 
And I'm not afraid to die. 


“But you may still be spared, John, 
To reach our home again; 

Break it gently to my mother, 
And tell my father then, 

And don't forget to go and see 
My Katie, in the glen. 


“I know my father'll miss me, 
His hair is growing gray, 

He is not strong to hold the plow 
Or pile the fragrant hay; 

And | had hoped of his old age 
‘To be the staff and stay. 


“And mother—my poor mother— 
llow can she bear to know 

That her son was slain in Dixie, 
Iby the cruel Southern foe? 

I was the last of seven, 
And she has loved me so. 


“But God will not forsake them, 
I should be content to go; 

I can be better spared, perhaps, 
Than others that | know; 

And it is for the best, or God 
Would not have had it so. 


“But Katie—darling Katie— 
I think I see her now, 

The thoughtful grace of womanhood 
Just shadowing her brow. 

I wonder if her glossy curls 
Are any darker now! 


“She's looking older, sadder, 
Sut I know she’s true, she's true— 
it go, dear Katie, do not stay 
Out in this heavy dew; 
‘Tis damp upon my forehead, 
And it must not fall on you. 


“John, I'm afraid I wander, 

But you'll tell them all some day 
The words of tender loving 

I have not strength to say. 
Here—let me take your hand, 

For I've not long to stay.” 

* * * 
Over fields and lonesome woodlands 

Wavering shadows softly lie, 
While above the soldier's pillow 

Slowly white-winged clouds go by; 
He has answered to the li 

In the flelds above the 


* * 





++ —__ 
INDIAN DISLIKE OF A BED. 

At one of the Choctaw Mission schools the In- 

dian boys were required to conform to eivilized 


ndian always prefers to sleep in his blanket, 
and undressing himself and lying upon a bed 
seem as useless and ridiculous to him as daub- 
ing the face with red paint would seem to a Yan- 
kee boy. One of the Choctaw missionaries thus 
describes some of the prejudices occasioned by 
the habits and education of the young savages : 


Our rules at the mission were peremptory, and 
had to be obeyed. The presence and authority of 
one of the teachers was needed at first to induce 
the boys to strip and go to bed. The whole 
process of undressing, sleeping, and dressing and 
washing in the morning was carefully explained by 
the aid of an interpreter. One little fellow, about 
nine years old, whom we named Nathan Sexton, 
for an erratical old Presbyterian preacher, proved 
more stubborn and wily than the rest. He was a 
pure-blooded Choctaw, and about as sly and de- 


bed. He sullenly yielded to get in bed with an- 
other boy, but after I left the room he would 
crawl out again, put on his pants, and stretch 
himself on the floor before the fire, where he slept 
till morning. The rod had to be resorted to at 
last before he could be conquered. 

At work the boys always required some one to 
attend them, otherwise but little was done. For 
such work as chopping, grubbing and hoeing they 
seemed to have the greatest dislike. To them it 
was menial; they had seen it done only by squaws 
and slaves. They worked, however, because it 
was required, not from inclination, or conviction 
of its manliness. The. teachers usually set them 
the example, and taught them the use of tools. 
Yet all fears might be dismissed as to any one in- 
juring himself by hard work. Athletic sports 
were their delight, but work they despised. They 
are very port, and the drudgery of labor is dis- 
associated by them from dignity and manhood. 


+4 
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A YOUNG HERO. 


Many of the officers stationed at Point Lookout, 
Md., have their families with them to spend the 











winter, and among the children are a number of 


COMPANION. 











little boys who have imbibed much of the military | 
spirit, and they have organized a company, and | 
drill from time to time. On one occasion one of} 


these young officers used profane language, and | 


no sooner had he uttered that oath than he threw | the United States and Canada, but within the past 1ew 


his sword upon the ground, saying, ‘‘If I can’t 


be an officer without swearing, I will not be an/ Alsoim Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso, 


oflicer any longer.”—Congregalionalist. | 
ae 
MISTAKEN SYMPATHY. 


{ 

| 

| 
A neighbor tells us of an incident in city life: | 

A Sunday or so ago, walking up Sixth Avenue, | 
and seeing quite a commotion on the corner of| 
Twenty-fifth Street, we approached to see what 
the excitement was. There was a crowd of about | 
an hundred men, women and children gathered | 
around, seeming to be much distressed about 
something. Some of the men were armed with 
pickaxes, crowbars, ropes, torches, etc., and were 
gathered around the corner of the block where 
the opening to the sewer was. On inquiring what 
was the matter we learned that a poor child had 
fallen through the grating in to the sewer, and, be- 
ing injured and unable to move. was attracting at- 
tention by its screams. We listened, and, sure 
enough, heard the wails. A fire-company coming 
home from an excursion stopped, and the firemen 
ran up with their ropes, and, thrusting them down 
the grating, endeavored to bring up the child, but 
although it evidently took hold of them, it was too 
weak to hold on. Meantime many ladies and 
gentlemen, returning from church, stopped, and | 
while the gentlemen were wondering how the poor | 
infant could have slipped through the bars, the} 
ladies were all crying and pitying it, and hasten- 
ing the men to help it out. Some policemen now | 
came up with picks, and setting to work, soon | 
pushed up the large curb-stone, and were letting | 
down the ropes to throw around the poor infant, 
when suddenly it gave one bound over the heads 
of the policemen into the midst of the ladies be- 
hind them, who retreated with great dismay. 
The child was a big black cat. 





+8) 
THE BEGGAR WOMAN. 


Once, in a time of famine, an unknown beggar 
woman, poor, but cleanly clad, went through a 
certain village asking alms. 

From some houses she was sent away with rough 
words; at others she received a very small gift; 
only one poor gardener, as she was very cold, in- 
vited her into his warm room; and his wife, who 
had just baked cakes, gave her a nice large piece. 

The next day all the people at whose door the 
beggar woman had called were invited to supper 
in the queen’s palace. When they came into the 
dining-room they beheld a small table laden with | 
the richest food, and also a large table with many | 
plates, on which there was here and there a piece | 
of mouldy bread, a few artichokes, or a handful of 
bran; but, for the most part, the plates were quite 
empty. 

The queen said—‘‘I was myself that beggar 
woman in disguise, wishing, in this time of dis- 
tress, when the poor are in such great need, to 
prove the charity of my people. These two poor 
gardeners took me in and entertained me as best 
they could; hence they will now eat with me, and 
I will fix a pension for life on them. The rest of 
you will entertain yourselves with the same fare | 
which you gave me, and which you will find on| 
these plates. With this, remember that in the fu- 
ture world you will also one day be served as you 
served others.” 

‘*What we give unto His poor, 
To our Lord Himself is given; 
What we sow of love on earth, 
We shall richly reap in Heaven.” } 


———— 
AN AGED HORSE. 


Jones is a noted dealer in old horses. One day 
not long since, he bought an old circus horse, and 
after driving him about town, stopped at a saloon, 
leaving the horse untied. The animal began to 
travel around a circle, as was his custom under 
the canyas; but he had made only two rounds, 
when a boy about fifteen years old ran out, | 
stopped him, and leading him up to the saloon 
door where he saw Jones, said: 

‘**Here’s your horse.” 

‘Why didn’t you let him be?” said Jones. 
‘‘He knows more than you do.” 

‘*This rather took the boy aback. He stopped 
a moment, and then, looking up with laughter in 
his eye, replied : 

‘‘He ought to; he’s older by twenty years !” 

Jones hasn’t sold the animal yet. 


* 





= 
THE LEGS OF INSECTS. 


M. Delisle once observed a fly, only as large as 
a grain of sand, which ran three inches in half a 
second, and in that space made the enormous num- 
ber of five hundred and forty steps. Ifaman were to 
be able to run as fast in proportion to his size, 
supposing his step to measure two feet, he would 
in the course of a minute have run upwards of 
twenty miles, a task far surpassing our express 
railroad engines, or the famous ‘‘Seven League 
Boots” recorded in the nursery fable. In leaping, 
also, insects far excel man, or any other animal 
whatever. The flea can leap two hundred times 
its own length; so also can the locust. Some 
spiders can leap a couple of feet upon their prey. 


—_+oo———_—_——__. 
A NEW RAT TRAP. 


The Greenfield Gazette is responsible for the 
following rat story: A family in South Deerfield 
left some Indian meal in the bottom of an iron pan 
in which they had baked a johnny cake the night 
before, in the buttery, one of the recent cold 
nights, which the rats attempted to eat, but the 
frost on the iron froze their tongues to the pan so 
that they could not release them, and they were 


—=—=—=—=—= 
PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale jn 


2 - y 
| supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depote'e? 
| their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Loy poet 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both youngand old. It strengthen 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthiul Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCEs, 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUy 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dr : 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beau 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, 
it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, No lady’ 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart, 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes ajj dandrug, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Bold by Druggists thronghout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORE 
lyp ‘ 
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THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Docror Kennepy, or Roxbury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 
FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON Piypip. 

2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth, 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach, % 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes, 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotehes 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running gores, 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case or scrofula. 

1 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it Poly 0 
caused by cancer in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 
bowels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is ak 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an exer- 
ciating disease. 

By tollowing the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OLNTMENT, and HEALING OLNTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is perfectly and permanenily cured, Manu- 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1 


For sale by all Druggists. 12“Ilyis 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON 





gw We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new seals 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ;* while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 
g@~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applice- 
tion. 32-ly 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAM 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of it 
price. cs 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar 

Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopi 

16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adams 

D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. : 
RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development © 

the Christian Character. By Wm. K. Williams, D. D. 1 

cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Fut 

Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER 

TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Lilustrations. 8vo, 812)P 


Cloth, $3,00. ; 
MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard M# 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. rs 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burzs,* 

D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. od 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By 

New Engiand Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. James, lim 


cloth, 40 cents. na 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 


cents. $ d 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late misty 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. R. Wi 
D.D. 1l2mo, cloth, 75 cents. hs I 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Trat 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cele, 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the i 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 16m6,« 


63 cents. wd 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. - 
THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. BY 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents ‘He 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book Wo 
Entertainment and Instruction. ~ S. Prout Newcombe. 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. ee 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them 0 
of Peace. Rv Rev. Harvey Newcomy. s6mo. cioth. ‘ 
AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 5Y 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 


—" 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 


Pi Morality, Brotherly Love --- No = 
ety, ‘ma, No Controversy: 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


1 invariably be cha: if payment is not made 
Sten of the an e subscription yea 











caught the next morning. 


Bounp Votumzs, Paice $1,25- 
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